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INTRODUCTION 

THE author of the following poems was 
of the type which has renewed itself 
from time to time in the history of literature 
so persistently as to have become the popular 
ideal of the literary man. He made one think 
of De Quincey, of Charles Lamb, of Leigh 
Hunt, of all those richly intellectual and social 
beings who failed on the side of the practical 
and the commercial, and endeared themselves 
even by their foibles, so that they survive in a 
tradition of their lovableness to a generation 
that never knew them, but that fondly cher- 
ishes their fame as if they were each reader's 
personal friends. His friendliness was, in fact, 
the keynote of George Pellew's nature; he 
was as simply and wisely ready to appreciate 
what was good and fine wherever he met it, 
as Emerson himself; and he had no more 
pretense of any sort. He was instantly and 
gladly the equal of the person he conversed 
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with, as soon as they found common ground 
in the sense of beauty or the honor of rea- 
son; for in these two this rare philosopher 
and poet had his being. All other things were 
accidents and measurably perplexities and be- 
wilderments ; he had a kind of helplessness in 
the presence of material facts; his quick and 
eager mind faltered in the struggle of life, and 
all his talents did not avail to win him place 
or profit till the last. The keenest pathos of 
his untimely death was in his dying when he 
seemed to have made even fortune his friend, 
and success invited him with the work for which 
he was always so willing. 

Yet he had done things which one might 
fancy would have brought a merely luckier man 
repute and the beginning of prosperity long 
before. He had already made his quality felt 
when he was graduated from Harvard at 
twenty-one, among the first in the class of '80, 
and was distinguished for his scholarship in the 
classics and in English. He wrote the class 
ode, and he had written many verses better 
than his Hasty Pudding poem, which is remem- 
bered as one of the best of its kind. While 
he was at the Law School he wrote an essay on 
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Jane Austen's novels, which took the Bowdom 
prize, and, what is vastly more important, took 
one of the first steps in the direction of the 
new criticism, -— the criticism which studies, 
classifies, and registers. The next five years he 
spent in quite futile attempts to establish him- 
self in the practice of the law. In 1887 he 
went abroad, and studied the condition of Ire- 
land as directly, faithfully, and impartially as 
he had studied the novels of Jane Austen ; the 
book which grew out of these studies, and 
which he called " Castle and Cabin," was re- 
viewed in terms of the highest praise by Mr. 
John Morley, who felt the grasp of the au- 
thor's judicial mind, and pronounced his work 
'' the best book on the subject." It was read 
more in England than here ; but was nowhere 
generally appreciated. Neither was the " Life 
of John Jay," which he wrote for the American 
Statesmen Series, and which dealt in masterly 
quiet with the personality of a great man still 
popularly unknown in his reasoned democracy. 
Besides these books, Pellew was the author 
of an unpublished work on metaphysics, which, 
so far as I could judge from some chapters re- 
lating to literature, was full of important and 
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original thinking, and which I hopa may jtt 
see the light He could not deal otherwise 
than importantly with anything that he touched* 
and his poems are in uncommon measure the 
expressions of contemplated emotion. He 
wished to get all life — passion, taste, motive 
— fully into that clear light of the intellect 
where he habitually dwelt and where alone he 
felt himself at home, and to reason about it 
In this home of his he was the most hospitable 
of hosts, and he impartially welcomed every 
one to it He invited you there on every pos- 
sible occasion, and asked nothing better than 
that you should reason with him, even if you 
reasoned against him. If you proved him 
wrong, he owned himself wrong, with a de- 
lighted sweetness that was utterly charming. 
In fact, this singularly intellectual creature had 
no intellectual vanity ; he was divinely free of 
^ that, or the like of it You could talk with 

him of a thing he had done as frankly as if 
some one else had done it ; if it suggested any 
droll association, he would laugh with you as 
joyfully and as open-heartedly as if the joke 
were at the expense of any third person. I 
remember how we talked over some phrases 
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which I did not like, in one of his sonnets, and 
which he changed where he could. Where he 
found it too difficult or impossible, he acknow- 
ledged the imperfection, as in the line — 

'' Or knowing, did not choose to keep them sound." 

" * Sound ' is n't the best word, of course," 
he said, '' but it is justifiable. All you can say 
is that it is n't a close fit^^^ and then he laughed 
out his joy in the phrase which wc^ a close fit 

If I were to attempt any summing up of a 
personality so modest that impersonality seems 
rather the word for it, I should say that the 
desire to discern and to understand was the 
spring of George Pellew's character. The light 
was beautiful to him ; it glorified whatever it 
fell upon, so that he could not feel himself alien 
to any human interest or any human being, when 
once he got either in the range of his bright in- 
telligence. He was the most absolute demo- 
crat, aesthetically and mentally, that I ever 
knew ; and as beauty and reason were nearly all 
in all to him, I fancy that the province in which 
he consciously differenced himself from other 
men was very small. It could only have been 
that debatable land which is left from early 
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association in us, and which in him may have 
been haunted by the latent prejudices of his 
English birth and training. On the English 
side he was a descendant of the great Admiral 
Pellew, whose famous name was lost in the title 
of Lord Exmouth. On the American side he 
was of the highest lineage, as these things go 
with us, for there can be nothing better in that 
way than the patriotic and historic race of John 
Jay. But these facts, if you knew them, were 
the last things you thought of in the presence 
of a man whose real claims on your respect rel- 
egated them to forgetful ness ; and he, on the 
level of pure intellect, where he wished to meet 
every one, could never have wished them re- 
membered. 

There was something angelically single in his 
intellectual ardor, which made him the equal 
and contemporary of children ; and he seemed 
to have as n)uch pleasure in addressing their 
intellect as if they were of his years and learn- 
ing. They all loved him, for at heart he was a 
child, too. But every one loved him, and if I 
tried to say what I feel, I should presently be 
writing things which I am afraid his delicate 
spirit might censure for excess. I cannot im- 
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agine him dead, that vivid and potent mind, 

and somewhere, in the fields of asphodel, I 

fancy him disputing with kindred minds, and 

making the celestial echoes answer the glad 

laugh with which he either won or lost a point 

He was inexhaustibly interested in the universe, 

and has it no place in all its boundlessness for 

him alive ? 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
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IN OCTOBER 

ONCE, sacred Autumn never came 
Nor passed in fiery bush and tree, 
But that the godhead in the flame 
Spake forth to me. 

But now, unmoved, with silent heart 
I trample glory on the grass, 

No more I see the blue skies part 
And spirits pass. 

A fairy once lit all my ways 

With radiance of her wondrous eyes ; 
Once I believed in perfect days 

And Paradise. 

From forth the future's cloud-capt sea 
I loved to image sunny isles ; 

But now the picture 's veiled from me. 
No fair dream smiles. 



In October 

And so I lie and lose the day 
And all the splendor of die son ; 

No visions i^eam, no Drjads play, • 
And day is done. 

1878. 
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CLEOBIS AND BITON 

HAIL, Cleobis and Biton ! from your bed 
In Argos has eternal glory leapt. 
I cried to you, and lo ! a pageant swept 
Before me, and a priestess clung and prayed 
For man's supremest blessing on your head. 
While rafters rang, and Argive women wept 
Glad tears for you, ye laid you down and 
slept 
And never waked again, for ye were dead. 
Then earth was young, and heroes wrought and 
died; 
Now earth is old, and heroes live no more ; 
Then gods walked earth, who now feast 
far away. 
We cram our brains, and madness gnaws our 
pride ; 
We shun the breeze and sunshine and 
foamed shore. 
Oh, bright ones, let me die as ye two died 
that day ! 
1878. 
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STUDYING 

THE yellow lamplight pales ; its waning 
glow 
Beams mildly on crabbed Grecian letters 

old, 
That crawl before me in the dusky cold, 
And mock me with strange thoughts of long 

ago. 
Vague pictures on the night the shadows show : 
CEdipus, now fate-confident and bold, 
Now blind, discrowned, bloodstained 
though snowy-souled, — 
A visage of unutterable woe. 
The gathering ashes sink within the grate ; 
A clock clangs twelve across the frosty yard. 
Is still, and all is silent as before. 
I rouse me from vain dreams of Grecian fate, — 
Awake to feel, not dream, that life is hard. 
And stumble, drowsy, o'er the book- 
spread floor. 
1878. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 

A SONNET 

THOU fain wouldst sit on some sun- 
smitten height, 
Above the clouds, above the winter rain, 
And watch weak men, beneath thee on 
the plain, 
Lift praying hands to gods that have no sight. 
Or thou wouldst be a starry orb of light, 

Calm, self-dependent; live without life's 

stain, 
Shine far above men's doubt and fear and 
pain, 
*And star thy wisdom through religion's night. 
And yet thou canst not keep heaven's tranquil 
ways; 
Vast human sympathy invades thy shrine. 
World-weary cries strike up and smite thy 
ears; 
The spell falls on thee of these evil days. 
The doubts and tumults of weak men are 
thine. 
And thou art greater for thy doubts and 
fears. 
1879. 
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VERSES 

READ BEFORE THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB 

WHEN wild winter 's but a story 
In the summer's flood of glory ; 
When March has wrought his ruining 
And April dropped her tear ; 
When May's rosy lips half-parted 
Laugh for joy ; and, merry-hearted, 
All And their work a pastime 
And mock at Annuals near, 

Then the Pudding Club assembles. 
And its poet shyly trembles 

As he views the wit and beauty • 

That grace Memorial ; 
While a faltering note he utters 
From a heart that faints and flutters. 

For his conscience shrieks, " You cannot ! " 

While fate proclaims, " You shall ! " 

Harvard! what makes thy highest efforts 

vain? 
What spell unnerves thy limbs and dulls thy 

brain ? 
What is this cursed indifference of thy sons? 
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What kinship have we with those star-crowned 

ones 
Who fought and nobly fell at duty's call, 
Of whom this place is now memorial ? 
These men were not indifferent, nor those 
Who snatched ^ scanty life, harassed by foes, 
That vexed from every side the infant state, — 
Those hardy souls who, struggling to be great. 
Beggared themselves for a nation yet to be, 
And, Harvard, gave the world what they could 

give it, thee. 
Are we a feebler race, our spirits cry. 
Untaught like those to live, like these to die ? 
Is ours a changeless doom to live unmoved ? 
Indifferent to creeds, because unproved ? 
Indifferent to politics, because 
'T is ignorance united makes the laws ? 
Despairing with a gentlemanly shame 
To mount the modern pillory of fame ? 
Our fathers learnt to do some one thing well, 
We deem it narrow-minded to excel. 
We call the man fanatic who applies 
His life to one grand purpose, till he dies. 
Enthusiasm sees one side, one fact ; 
We try to see all sides, but do not act. 
Spherical culture is our aim : a mind 
Freed from the fetters that have bound man- 
kind, — 
A mind unbiased, critical to scan 
The subtle moods of nature and of man. 
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Others, with keen, strong will and definite aim, 

Govern the land and call its praises fame. 

The clever Greeks whom Juvenal derided 

Were not so needy nor so many-sided. 

Some legal maxims and a little art, 

A scientific mind, a poet's heart. 

With " Search the truth " for motto, — these 

combine 
To form a soul too delicate and fine 
For thy rough ways, O Earth, and this blind 

age. 
This age sees blindly. Twilight blurs the page 
Of nature, but 't is twilight of the dawn. 
Slowly the veils of darkness are updrawn : 
And, meantime, as the shifting shadows change. 
The new-seen truths loom indistinct and strange. 
That soon shall gather shape. A people 

taught 
By science soon will honor cautious thought 
And scout the partisan : rich then shall be. 
Harvard, the place reserved for thy true sons 

and thee. 

Thy motto, " Veritas," fair Harvard, bears 

Fresh meaning with the passing of the years. 

In thy first youth, a livelong century. 

Thy glorious *< Truth " was but Theology, — 

The narrow teaching of a dreary sect. 

Harvard, to-day, thy spirit stands erect. 

And thy " truth " broadens with man's intellect. 
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To a noble mission we 

Dedicate our vigorous youth, 
Harvard ! and we honor thee 

By our tireless zeal for truth. 

Though the truth destroy our creeds, 
Vex our life, and stay our hand, 

Shall it still inspire our deeds, 
Whatsoever fall or stand. 

Faithful to this deathless quest, 

To all else indifferent, 
Will our lives be somehow blest, 

And our vagrant wills content. 

Let the narrow mind deride 

Our unpartisan decree. 
Let the fettered faith decide 

That our consciences are free. 

Faithful to a broader faith, 

Undogmatic, sure of proof. 
With a stern, " Thus nature saith, 

Dead is he that stands aloof," 

We may act without applause, 

But may help to mould men's minds 

By the rule of nature's laws. 
By a light that sometimes blinds. 
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Not indifferent, then, wholly 
Is the Harvard spirit \ slowly 
We turn towards some high purpose 
As the sunflower to the sun. 
Full of infinite suggestions 
Is the mind that ever questions, 
And a nobler faith inspires it 
When the questioning is done. 

Hail, Indifference, queen supremest 
Of the Pudding, thou that seemest 

Mere languor to the vulgar. 
We know thee to be fair. 
May the Pudding leave their " Nations," 
And neglect their recitations, 

To hear one sing the meaning 

Of thy supercilious air. 

1880. 
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CLASS ODE 

WHEN Calypso was bidden by Zeus to 
set free 
Ulysses of old from her isle, 
The goddess herself built his boat by the sea 

And speeded his voyage with her smile. 
For seven long years was the hero at rest, 

But his destiny beckoned him on. 
Through perils unknown, to Penelope's breast. 
To the peace that by labor is won. 

Thus, Harvard, four years have we dwelt with 
thee here. 
In thy elm-shaded island divine ; 
But the word has gone forth, and, with hoping 
and fear, 
We depart from these safe arms of thine. 
Thou hast helped us to build the stout boat 
and strpng oar 
Safe to bear us life's dangers among, 
And, a goddess, thou standest to bless from 
the shore, 
Ever fresh, ever fair, ever young. 
1880. 
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SONNET 
/ 

AN exhalation rises from the sea 
And reaches up the sky and towards 
the moon 
That blesses it with splendor, queenly boon 
Of dainty vesture, silken, silvery : 
The cloud disdains the bounty, wantonly 
The pearlM mists are far behind it strewn 
Along the windy intervals, and soon 
The cloud is swept into the night : — like thee. 
My spirit, if thou willfully despise 
The course of things on earth and things di- 
vine. 
From night thou shalt arise, to night again 
Descend on wayward winds, though on thee 
shine 
The truth of heaven, before the pitiless eyes 
Of speechless stars and star-swayed sea of 
men. 

September, 1882. 
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VITA NUOVA 

ALL the pleasant thoughts of men 
She has known and made them hers, 
Graceless fancies vanish when 
Her voice breaks on me, and stirs 
Long unsounded chords that thrill 
With sweet music still. 

For a moment I was raised 

From myself, and spoke and moved 
With great poets unamazed. 
With old sages unreproved ; 
Life I felt in its completeness, 
All its strength and sweetness. 

Now, can I return and tread 

Narrow ways with low desires } 
Fancy rises from the dead 
And a new-born shame inspires 
A regret that truly measures 
Its ignoble pleasures. 

Lady, when serener thought 
And a life from self set free. 
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Have with constant influence wrought 
A love-worthy soul in me, — 
Lady, may some soul like thine 
Then awaken mine. 
1880. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 

A SONNET 



YOU say, " Without hope love cannot be- 
gin:" 
So saying and believing, you are calm, 
Resting one slender hand upon an arm 
That thrills beneath its pressure. Near akin 
Are love and friendship. Ah 1 I know them 
twin 
This moment in my soul without alarm. 
And yet the love you fanned not. Such a 
charm 
Heartened God's knights in strife with Saladin. 
Then, lady, do not grieve your dream was vain, 
And do not dream that love can make 
love cease, — 
The love drive out the friendship. Without 
pain 
Know well my love can change but to in- 
crease j 
Know also that to me it is great gain 
By loving much to be in perfect peace. 
1881. 
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DECISION 

AH, neveTy nerer more to see her face, 
And never more to hear her gentle 
voice, 
Save when the worid, widi all its dost and 
noise. 
Retreats, and leaves me in some quiet (dace 
To rest awhile and dream. Ah I is the grace 
Of steadfast life so weak in me that choice 
There is not 'twixt this shearing off of joys 
And present pleasure with its poison trace ? 
It cannot be ; I will not shun my feUe, 
But go to meet it ; at the worst, I should 
But suffer then as I might suffer now. 
I would not cloud my life too early. Great 
Is self-control that habit brings, and good 
Is friendship. Lady, I will stay; — and 
thou? 
1881. 
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DOUBTING LOVE 

A SONNET 

AH, lady, when you say the day will be 
When I shall weep for you and these 
sweet days, 
Grieved by the vision of your gentle gaze, 
Impatient of the chains of memory, — 
Because myself have altered utterly. 
Turning to other lips for coarser praise, 
Or that my love has dwindled, and the ways 
I trod with you shall seem no longer free, — 
Then, lady, then a sudden mist of tears 
Darkens for me the simshine of your face, 
And all my soul is filled with bitter woe. 
Not that I fear the changes of the years. 
For I can change not ; but because, in place 
Of trusting me, you doubt and do not 
know. 
1881. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP 

A RONDEAU 

LET me love you, since you fill, 
Lady, all my life, and thrill 
Soul and brain to music ; smile 
Gently on me and beguile 
One your ceaseless frowns would kill. 

Though your bosom must be chill 
To my love ; since all men will 
Blame you for my sad exile. 
Let me love you. 

I will love you with such skill, 
I shall seem contented, till 
I become so : for a while 
Love and friendship reconcile. 
Though you wish but friendship, still 
Let me love you. 
1881. 
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"LOVE WITHOXJT RETURN" 

A RONDEL 

IS love SO sweet a thing that one 
Can joy to love without return ? 
Can human hearts delight to burn 
And warm, unselfish as the sun ? 

I ask, but answer falls from none ; 
All echo what I fain would learn : 
" Is love so sweet a thing that one 
Can joy to love without return ? " 

I pause a moment as I run 

The course of passion, and so earn 
My soul's calm answer ; now I spurn 
All else, for lo ! in me begun 
Is love, — so sweet a thing that one 
Can joy to love without return. 
1881. 
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LIFE I LOVE NOT 

LIFE I love not for my sake, but merely 
For the lady's sake I love most dearly. 
Save in her engrafted, I am rootless ; 
If not loved by her my life is fruitless. 
Though her love be little, her love only 
Makes life worth life's pain to one so lonely. 

Though the highest bliss must be denied me. 
Into true contentment I have sighed me. 
Even if she cannot wholly love me, 
'T is enough to feel her bend above me, — 
Bend, and whisper in her tone sincerest, 
That of all her friends she loves me dearest. 
1881. 
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ONE SHORT, SWEET YEAR 

A RONDEAU 

ONE short, sweet year have I been blest 
By thy calm life, thou loveliest. 
Most tender-wise of women. Thou 
In pity drewest me from the slough 
Where I was sunk, ay, to the breast. 

Friendship at first my soul confessed, 
Friendship, then love. A life compressed 
And rich with all life's lore is now 
One short, sweet year. 

And now, instead of tumult, rest 
And peace is mine. Ah ! love is best. 
Great love, though vain, can yet endow 
Life with love's blessings. Wondering how 
And what has changed me, hast thou guessed ? 
One short, sweet year. 
1881. 
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A LITTLE WHILE 

A RONDEAU 

A LITTLE while pennit the gleam 
Of old romance to gild the stream 
Of my youDg life, and do not tmn 
Your face from me, whose soul will bum 
And lips still sing^ with you for theme. 

Soon, soon, alas ! may fade the dream 
To eyes bedimmed by many a ream 
Of dreary law, for love they yearn, 
A little whUe. 

And what though love's divinest beam 

Forever light me ; do not dream 
My worship overlong, nor spurn 
Your poet, lest too late you learn 

When he is dead, his life could seem 
A little while. 
1881. 
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A PLEA 

DEAR lady, do not fear to lean on me, 
Who *d spend my life to serve you. Do 
not fear 
To trust me with your sorrows : if you hear 
A sob beside you, even if you see 
Bent eyebrows or wet lashes, let it be. 
For it is very sweet to try to cheer 
The sadness of another, though by mere 
Unknowing or unreasoning sympathy. 

Lean on me, then, because I am so weak, 
For trying to be strong will make me strong ; 
Wisdom will come by being wise for you ; 
So you will make me better when you speak 
Of sorrow, though I weep, and overlong, — 
Because I love you so. I thought you 
knew. 
1883. 
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A WARNING 

LONG weary years upon the weary earth, 
Silent, unnoticed, loveless, and alone, 
In its small corner, like a small, dim stone 
My heart abode, worn by the dreary dearth 
Of sympathy. You took it as of worth, 
Lifted it from the dust ; to you was known 
It had a value. Now it is your own, 
An opal, gleaming back your gloom or mirth. 
And now this stone lies in your hand, to hold 
Or drop. With you alone it feels at all. 
And joys in knowing that it gives you 
pleasure. 
Ah ! if you drop it, see, you are foretold ; 
Look well to what dark depth this stone 
may fall, 
For you might break or lose a trifling 
treasure. 
1882. 
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LOVE 

LOVE wanes not with unkindness, 
Love dies not from despairs, 
Love loves in utter blindness, 

Love grows by its own cares. 
To fight love is to fan it, 

To strive but binds its chain ; 
Love lives by growth, nor can it 
Become less love again. 

Love paints its lady's beauty 

Upon its heart, and prays 
Before that shrine when duty 

Withdraws its lady's gaze. 
Thus absence leaves love deathless. 

And, though the days have tears. 
Long nights will love lie breathless 

In bliss that knows no years. 

Though life be cold, love's dreaming 
Makes all fair things more fair ; 

It deems the world mere seeming. 
Unworthy love's despair. 
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The years fly fast when labor 
Fills day, and nights are still. 

For day has night for neighbor, 
And dreams can come at will. 
1882. 
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A PROTEST 

MY lady will not let me call her ** love," 
Although she is my love, I love her 
so. 
I therefore tell all gentle souls thereof 

And bid them, when they read my verses, 
know 
That I write " lady " where " love " ought to be. 
And "love" is meant when I say simply 
" she." 
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SWEETEST MUSIC I HAVE HEARD 

SWEETEST music I have heard 
Only on her sweet lips stirred. 

Loveliest looks beneath the skies 
I have seen within her eyes. 

Yet her tenderest tones she keeps 
For another, and the deeps 

Of her soul-deep eyes awake 
Only for another's sake. 
1882. 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT 

AS I read, the letters cheat me 
In the firelight's fitful glimmer, 
Andy as the day grows dimmer, 
Instead of words there meet me 
Your gentle eyes and face 
With all their grace. 

I feel your presence by me. 

And cry, " O lovely lady, 

In pleasant ways or shady. 
Whatever perils try me. 

If you will be my saint, 

I shall not faint. 

'^ Success of wealth and learning 
I crave not ; my successes 
Are when your sweet voice blesses, 
And when your soul, discerning 
That I am nearer you, 
Loves me anew. 

" The bliss of happy lovers 

Is less sure, for their love alters ; 
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But your friendship never falters, 
And when the last night covers 
My eyes, I shall not fear 
With you, dear, near." 
1883. 
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LOVE HAS TUNED OTHER VOICES 

LOVE has tuned other voices 
To a sweeter, fuller measure ; 
And another's heart rejoices 

To fill your heart with pleasure. 
Yet one little moment take 
Of your perfect hours and Ibten, 
Though perchance a tear may glisten 
And linger for the singer's sake. 

Though his feeble lines express not 
Half the love that thrills his being, 

You are heedless, if you guess not 
Thoughts that lie too deep for seeing. 

Mightily Love's spell would shake 
Your heart's gates, if one short hour 
Voice he had of perfect power 

To sing, and die then for your sake. 
1882. 
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MY LADY 

SHE has every various grace of girl or 
woman, 
In her protean soul all women live ; 
But one tender mood is hers, intensely human. 
Such sympathy as she alone can give. 

Now, an anxious matron's practical decision. 
Now, all girlhood's playfulness, she turns. 

And is rapt and still in some poetic vision. 
While through slow-darkening panes the sun- 
set burns. 

Confident now and gay as any flattered beauty, 
She well conceals a shrinking soul within. 

That with rigid, puritanic sense of duty 
Convicts each not unselfish thought of sin. 

But whatever guise her spirit form may borrow, 
All men may know my lady by this sign 

From all other women, that one look of sorrow 
Lays bare her heart of perfect love divine. 
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Like a splendid symphony's melodious phrases 
That swift or slow form one harmonious 
dream, 

All the music of her bright soul's mjrriad phases 
Has sympathy for its recurrent theme. 
1882. 
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IVAN TOURGUfiNEFF* 

'THD his keen, melancholy glance lay bare 
JL The throbbing heart of Russia, — fierce, 

intense 
Primeval passion, firing soul and sense 
Of serf and noble ; Mumu's sad, dumb care ; 
The eager young men's thoughts, who madly 
dare 
To think and die for thought's sake; the 

immense 
Oppression of the empire, and the dense 
Child -minded millions whom no emperors 

spare. 
This has he seen, and written as he saw. 
And in that barbarous, ice-bound land re- 
vealed 
A century in twenty years unrolled, 
And writ in words of fire life's changeless law 
Of human rights, eternal, unrepealed, 
That nations on their knees have learned 
of old. 
1883. 

^ Reprinted from Tourga^neff's Poems in Prose^ by 
the kind permission of Messrs. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., 
Boston. 
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SONNET 

GOD knows it is not envy speaks in me ; 
I am content without a single kiss ; 
I have no personal, selfish wish save this, 
And this is not quite selfish : I would be 
A friend, whose eyes should help your eyes to 
see. 
Whose timid heart help your heart not to 

miss, 
In trivial worry and conventional bliss. 
The ampler gifts life offers to the free. 

No faith have I, not even faith in you. 
And little hope, if any, but much love, 
Not all unmixed with pity, that endures 
And will endure great sorrows and not few; 
And if you die, 't is my death. Think thereof. 
And, Lady, let my weakness strengthen 
yours. 
1885. 
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TRAGEDIES 

A FRAGMENT 

THE saddest of all tragedies are those 
Wherein the actors dare not speak a 
word; 
Warm hearts are broken, but no sound is 
heard, 
And all goes smiling to the fatal close. 
And sometimes there is one who partly knows. 
As I half know, how like a frightened bird, 
For all your brave, gay looks, your heart is 
stirred. 
And trembles in the midst of loving foes. . 

1885. 
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A RUINED SHRINE 

EITHER the stainless aureole that crowned 
The worshiped head was but a tinsel 
show, 
The streams of healing only seemed to flow, 
And only what he brought the suppliant found ; 
Or by some fatal spell die God is bound, 
For wanton hands have laid His image low 
And fouled His altar, but He did not know. 
Or, knowing, did not choose to keep them 
sound. 

With pity keen as absolute despair. 
For hungry-hearted men who groan and pray, 
Ghosts of past prayers still haunt the 
wonted shrine. 
One cry reechoes down the ruined stair : 

''Woe, woe to them that worship gods of 
day. 
But desecrated Gods are still divine." 
1885. 
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MEMORY 

MEMORY, hand invisible that traces 
With such strange chemistry in brain 
and heart 
All things that touch me, till they form apart 
Of me, and thoughts not new and absent faces 
Attend me even into alien places 
And blind me with their joylessness, — thou 

art 
No great magician since thy midnight chart 
Is powerless to retain life's smiles and graces. 

A name thou art, no spirit, but a name 
For myriad atoms in me that are jarred 
By atoms that are not me ; saddest things 
Jar most and are remembered, as the lame 
Remember if they walked once ; evil starred 
Is man that joy is gentle, only misery 
stings. 
1886. 
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GOOD-BY 

GOOD-BY ! Let us part now, since we 
must part 
Some time and soon. All that of joy can 

die 
Is dead to-day. From April to July 
Is too long smiHng for an aching heart. 

Your face I shall not see for many years, 
A loving, lovely face to look upon. 
I shall grope blindly for it when it 's gone, 

Yet now I cannot see it for my tears. 

Your tender, friendly clasping hand of old 
I learnt to reach and cling to ; in its place 
Already, 'cross a shoreless, dreamland space, 

A spectral hand is all I seem to hold. 

The cup is bitter that you bid me drain. 
Nor love nor faith can ever sweeten it ; 
Why longer at the vacant table sit ? 

Why should the same cup pass to me again ? 

Yet you I would not grieve nor hinder ; you 
Might misread love for selfishness, and give 
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To one who yet has wherewithal to live 
From your small store the last dear crumb or 
two. 

With all serenities of sea and sky 
May you reach happier lands, and from afar 
My life will still be lighted by one star, 

I^ Elsie, you are happier. Good-by. 
1887. 
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SONNET 

THE deeds of men and nations are no 
more 
Chanted by bards in never-ending lays ; 
The great and lovely die, we do not blaze 
In chiseled verse the glories that they bore ; 
To the wide theatre now no longer pour 

Sea-surging throngs to wander round and 

gaze 
At fate-urged men, who in melodious phrase 
Purify hearts by piercing to the core. 

In prose our history writes itself, in prose 
The human hero of our fancy speaks ; 
If lovers or the sad still sing their woes, 
'T is that the heart some unreal refuge seeks. 
Some false pretended music drowning those 
Maddening, reiterated groans and shrieks. 
1887. 
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WITH A BLANK-BOOK 

ELSIE, of the joys of ages, 
Will this small book be a part, 
If you write upon its pages 
What you wrote upon my heart 

Elsie, when you turn the last ones 
Of these white leaves, give not o'er, 

Write new poems on the past ones, 
And upon my heart write more. 

Often may your gentle finger, 
Elsie, soft as touch of birds. 

As it rests upon it, linger 
For a thought that finds no words. 

Elsie, and that thought unspoken 
I shall feel and I will know ; 

My blank silence may be broken, 
If you only wish it so. 

Good-by, Elsie I Still my blessing 

Follows like the sun and rain ; 
Only, absent be caressing 
And — return to me again. 
1887. 
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ONLY A WORD 

ONLY a word from over the sea 
Sped from the heart as a bird set free, 
Or sign flung adrift by a castaway 
With mark of a name and date of a day 
To stir some long-sleeping memory. 
Happy and full as your hours must be 
They shall not be wearied by speech of me ; 
Your dancing footsteps it need not stay, — 
Only a word ! 

In clamorous city, on laughing lea, 
May your quick ear heed and your bright eye 
see 
A face that smiles 'mid the faces gay, 
A voice that speaks as all others may, 
But faintly as whispering leaves of a tree. 

Only a word ! 
1888. 
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A LETTER. 

GOD hath fashioned her 
Love's interpreter. 
With unconscious art 
Her face tells her heart 
Delicate, dim dreams, 
Iridescent gleams 
Of each splendid thought 
Show her eyes unsought 
In that magic glass 
All the shadows pass 
Of the many-hued, 
Changing woman's mood : 
Of all secret ways 
Of dead nights and days, 
Of the budding hour 
Of the maiden's power, 
Of the accomplished prayer. 
Of regrets that spare 
With foul Harpy wing 
No love-worthy thing. 

By the stream of sighs, 
That aye swells nor dies, 
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From the poets old 
Rolling grains of gold, 
She has bent and heard 
Each enchanting word, — 
Heard and understood 
All the poet wouldi 
Color speaks to her : 
All the lights that stir 
In the shadowed grass 
Laugh to her and pass 
Sorrow-soothing grace 
Into mind and fac^. 
Thus she, hour by hour, 
Wins more perfect power 
Fully to express 
All her tenderness, — 
To reveal her whole 
Simple, gentle soul. 

All in vain ! Her cry 
Smites an empty sky. 
Though she wring her hands, 
No one understands. 
Such expressive eyes 
Move a mild surprise. 
" What is there to find 
When one looks behind ? 
Something must be hid 
'Neath the trembling lid. 
Who can speak so well 
Has not much to tell. 
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Full expression is 
Over-emphasis." 
So the trivial crew 
Deem her words untme ; 
What they cannot say 
Think is said in play ; 
Inconsistent call 
That, most true of all, 
Logic <A the heart 
Innocent of art. 
Her intense despair 
As she beats the air 
Seems a comedy 
Of perversity, 
And her deepest throes 
A dramatic pose. 

Lady ! veil your eyes. 
In this world of lies 
Learn the lies that please, 
Practice only these. 
More than others feel 
Seek not to reveal. 
When your passions clutch 
The one right word, such 
Is not yours to say ; 
Check the word and pray 
For a seemlier dress 
For truth's nakedness. 
Man was speechless when 
First he shared a den 
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With primeval beast 
Silence has not ceased 
As the only mood , 
Deeply understood. 
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ON A CAST FROM AN ANTIQUE 

HEADLESS, without an arm, a figure 
leans 
By something vaguely Greek, — a founts an 

urn; 
Dim stairs climb past her where one's 
thoughts discern 
A temple or a palace. Some great queen's 
Daughter art thou ? or humbly one of those 
Who serve a queen? Is this the sacred 

thing 
That holds thy child, thy husband, or thy 
king? 
Or lightly-laughing water ? No one knows. 

A woman once, now merely womanhood, 
In gentle pose of un-selfconscious dream 
That consecrates all ministry of love. 
Gone are thy temples and the gods thereof 
But through the ruin of centuries sublime 
Heart speaks to heart, and still is under- 
stood. 
189a 
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LINES ON A BIRTHDAY 

WISE and thirty, sweet and twenty ? 
How many Aprils counteth she? 
Wits and charms she has full plenty ; 
April moods of all the years, — 

Changes swift as frost to summer. 
Sunny hopes and shadowy fears, 

Gifts of grace for the newest comer. 
And as the opal weather veers. 
She is just as unchained and free. 

Fitly the woman month belongs to her, 

Very woman of woman is she ; 
All our thoughts in her presence are songs to 
her, — 
Songs too often without a word. 

Feeling than speech is deeper and sweeter. 
What is the song of an April bird ? 

Simply so may we crown her and greet her. 
Always the same in her changeableness, 
Always the same as Spring's wayward caress, 
Always one age and my own to me. 
1891. 
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THE TRAVELERS 

WITH happy hearts and dancing eyes 
You leavQ us, bound for dreamier skies, 
Where storied shores and foreign faces 
Will thrill each day with a new surprise. 

Where Brittany's hoary brow is pressed 
To the green wave's ever-tumbling crest, 

Your footsteps' light and lighter laughter 
Will vex the fairies you 've dispossessed. 

Here Tristan won white Yseult, here 
Was Amadis set adrift to steer 

His cradle craft, and here are ringing 
Those bells sea-buried since yester-year. 

Those bells of old romance shall ring 
Each morning for your wakening. 

The birds' songs will be sweet, but sweeter 
Your own day dreams that will laugh and sing. 

Through meads by Monet loved you '11 tread, 
Wind-dimpled, poplar-shadowed, red 
With poppies splashed through knee^leep 
grasses, 
A sky of amethyst overhead. 
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And when returns the golden haze 
Of Autumn, on dim waterways 

By marble palaces, dream-haunted, 
Shall glide your gondolas, — all ablaze. 

With wonder-lit, delighted faces 
Enchanted by the subtle graces 

Of Venice, the Circean city. 
That slowly dies in the world's embraces. 

Then, when on "honey-dew" you Ve fed 
Enough, pray, turn ship " Fancy's " head 

Homeward, for here is also beauty, — 
The stars are argent, the sunsets red. 

1891. 
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DEATH 

CALM Death, God of crossed hands and 
passionless eyes, 
Thou God that never heedest gift nor prayer, 
Men blindly call thee cruel, unaware 
That everything is dearer since it dies. 
Worn by the chain of years, without surprise. 
The wise man welcomes thee, and leaves the 

glare 
Of noisy sunshine gladly and his share 
He chose not in mad life and windy skies. 

Passions and dreams of love, the fever and fret 
Of toil, seem vain and petty when we gaze 
On the imperious Lords who have no 
breath : 
Atoms or worlds, — we call them lifeless, yet 
In thy unending peaceful day of days 

They are divine, all-comprehending Death. 

1885. 



